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Indus are not felt more than 60 miles from the sea, I conclude
that Alexander must then have reached as far as Bambhra,
on the GhSra, or western branch of the river, which is only
35 miles from the sea by land, and about 50 miles by water.
Its distance from Jarak by land is 50 miles, and by water 75
miles, which the fleet might have easily accomplished by the
third day. From these details it is clear that Patala must have
been at a considerable distance from the sea, that is, not less
than the length of the tidal reach, plus three days' sail on the
river, plus 400 stadia. These distances by land are respectively
33 miles, 50 miles, and 30 miles, or altogether 113 miles,
which corresponds almost exactly with the measurement of
Aristobulus of 1000 stadia, or 115 miles.
As these three independent investigations all point to
the same place as the most probable representative of Patala,
and as that place is called Paiasila by Hwen Thsang in the
seventh century, and is still known as Pfttalpur, I think that
we have very strong grounds for identifying Haidaribid with
the ancient Patala.
*
In his account of the Indus, Aarian1 says, "this river also
forms a delta by its two mouths, no way inferior to that of
Egypt, which, in the Indian language, is called PaUdLa!* As
this statement is given on the authority of Nearchus, who
had ample opportunities during his Ipng detention in Sindh
of intercourse with the people, ' we may accept it as the
general belief of the Sindhians at that time. I would there-
fore suggest that the name may have been derived from P&tala,
the "trumpet-flower" (Bignonia suaveolens), in allusion to the
^trumpet" shape of the province included between the eastern
and western branches of the mouth of the Indus, as the two
branches, as they approach the sea, curve outwards like the
mouth of a trumpet.
1.   'Indica,' p. 2.